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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN CHURCH GLASS. 


HE ancients of the earth—the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Assyr- 

ians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks and Romans—-apparently 

exploited the whole field of colored-glass work, except that 

appertaining to windows, which was left for mediwval and 

modern artists to explore. A comparative study of these schools of win- 

dow-makers—of the methods employed in the Middle Ages with those 

now in use—will be found to be most instructive, and also helpful in 

forming a correct judgment as to the respective merits and defects of 
modern European and American windows. 

There is a difficulty in the ways of prosecuting such an investiga- 
tion, as there is very little data to be had pertaining to medieval proc- 
esses, outside of what may be gleaned from the windows themselves. 
The artist of the period was a man of practice, not of theory ; he was not 
given to writing manuals of art for the use of ‘‘schools of design,’’ and 
for the delectation of the cultured; his time was consumed in producing 
monuments of his art, poems in color which glorified the light trans- 
mitted, and carried a lesson in beauty and truth to the hearts of the faith- 
ful. If the critic and the dilettante then existed, they have failed to hand 
on to posterity their wise judgments and esthetic babblings. There 
has been preserved to us, however, a brief treatise, written in the early 
half of the eleventh century, on the handicrafts of the day, which con- 
tains a few remarks on the art of making a window, De Componendis fenes- 
tris. 

The good monk, Theophilus, who wrote this Book of Various Arts, 
was filled with a most landable desire to impart to others all he knew. 
He says: ‘‘I have kept no secret for myself—I have consulted the progress 
and hastened to aid the necessities of many men.’’ And again, quoting 
the words of St. Paul: But rather let him labor, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may give to him that needeth, 
he says: “I, desiring to be the imitator of this man—I have greatly 
labored to inform myself, by &1l methods, what invention of art and 
variety of color may beautify a structure and not repel the light of day 
and the rays of the sun. Applying myself to this exercise, I comprise 
the nature of glass, and I consider that this can be effected by the use 
and variety of it alone.’’ 

He goes on to say: ‘‘When you wish to compose glass windows, 
first make for yourself a flat, wooden table, of such breadth and length 
that you can work upon it two portions of the same window, and, taking 
chalk, and scraping it with a knife over all the table, sprinkle water 
everywhere, and rub it with a cloth over the whole. And when it is 
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The method of uniting 
the pieces of glass, ac- 
cording to our monkish 
guide, was as follows: 

figs ‘‘Take one of the pieces 
/ and surround it with lead, 
relay it carefully in its 
place upon the table, and 
fasten about it three nails 
(pointed and round at one 
end, square at the other) ; 
to this piece add another, 
surrounding it with lead.’’ 
Remove the nails to the 
outer edge of the last 
pieces, and so continue 
until all the pieces are 
united; then take a hot 
soldering iron and apply 
with it a mixture of ‘‘four 
parts of tin to one of lead’’ 
wherever two pieces of 
lead meet. ‘‘The window 
being soldered on one 
side, turned upon the 
other you will make it 
firm everywhere in the 
same manner.’’ 

It must not be con- 
jectured from the fore- 
going that the medieval 
artist relied upon paint 
for all his shadows and 
drawing, for in truth he 
employed it as little as 
ss ,, possible, depending as 
‘(THE EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN AND St. AGNES. much as he could upon 
A WATER-COLOR SKETCH FoR Two WINDOWS. the irregularity, or un- 
Copyright, 1897, by The Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. even texture of the glass 

itself for his effects of 
light and shade, and even his forms, for he fully recognized that paint 
lessened the transparency, the brilliancy, and the gem-like qualities of 
the glass, attributes in which its beauty chiefly consists. His aim was 
to make his window a light-transmitting colored mosaic, and not a 
painted picture, and as he made the glass he used, we must believe he 
made it for the end he had in view—producing a material which needed 
very little assistance from paint, its inherent qualities furnishing most 
of the requirements. That he made his glass cannot be doubted, for 
records of the fact exist, such as the agreement, entered into in 1405, 
between John Thornton of Coventry, an artist-glazier, and the Chapter of 
York Minster to fill the great east windows with his own glass and to 
paint it with his own hand. 
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CARTOON OF RIGHT-HAND A Guass EASEL WITH PART OF THE 
WINDOW. PAPER PATTERNS. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. 
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As long as the window-maker of the Middle Ages carried out his 
design, painted his window, and made his glass, his work was always 
beautiful, or at least artistically interesting; but just as soon as he 
looked to others to do parts of his work, his windows deteriorated— 
ceased to be mosaics, painting taking the place of the shaded pot-metals ; 
and on the discovering of stains, the deterioration became still more 
marked, and hence at the death of art, in the eighteenth century, colored 
windows were little more than imitations of oil paintings —mere colored 
transparencies. 

The European revival of the art, half a century ago, was not so 
much the outcome of an artistic movement as of a religious one, and has 
been dominated ever since bya narrow ecclesiasticism ; but in America, the 
revival was not so much a revival as it was a birth—a child of a spon- 
taneous and simultaneous desire on the part of artistic minds to give 
expression in colored glass to their love of color for color’s sake. 

The European artist followed medieval methods and examples, 
but, unfortunately, not of the best period; the American, on the other 
hand, was an experimentalist, free from all forms of tradition belonging 
to the art, and uninfluenced by ecclesiastical opinions. And to-day the 
European artist cares more for form than for color ; in his eyes good drafts- 
manship is indispensable, while color is but a secondary matter. The 
American believes that color is the one reason for the existence of a 
window, that form is only an adjunct, a mere assistant to the color com- 
position. With one the aim is to bring to life the dead past, with the 
other to push on to a higher order of artistic results; the one believing 
the ideal has been obtained, the other that it is to be found in the 
future; the European is a medisevalist, the American is a man of to-day. 

The theory and methods of work employed in England and Ger- 
many are essentially those of the latter half of the Middle Ages, while 
in America they are largely new and markedly original; moreover, the 
glass used by one school is similar to that of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, while that of the other is new in many respects, more particu- 
larly in its various textures and its almost limitless color field. 

The English and German procedure is practically that described 
by the monk Theophilus, differing only in the instruments; for exam- 
ple, in place of the board, chalk-wash and lead, there is paper and pen- 
cil; that of the American is also similar as far as method goes, but with 
many departures, developments, and additions. Briefly, it is as follows: 
A design is made for the composition and color scheme, then a cartoon 
or full-sized drawing, and from this in turn two outline transfers, one 
of which is divided in pieces (by means of a three-bladed scissors), for 
the patterns, the other is used as a map or guide to aid the glazier in 
uniting the pieces of glass in accordance with the design. The paper pat- 
terns are placed upon a big sheet of clear glass, which is technically 
called an easel. The leads are indicated by black paint. When this 
easel is covered with the paper patterns it is raised against the light; a 
pattern is then removed, and a piece of glass selected to take its place, 
first cut to its shape, and then fastened to the easel by means of wax. 
This process is continued until the pieces of colored glass have taken 
the place of the paper patterns; then the flesh, the faces, hands, and feet 
of the figures are painted, and, finally, the window is glazed or leaded. 
A window produced by this method of work is a mosaic, as much as a 
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mosaic attached to a 
wall, different from 
it in that it must be 
seen by transmitted 
and not by reflected 
light. 

In a window of 
this kind, the effect 
of light and shade is 
obtained by the in- 
equality of the sur- 
face of the glass, 
which varies in the 
thickness, or by su- 
perimposing one glass 
upon another, or by 
both means. The 
leads are so arranged 
as to help the draw- 
ing, and are of sucha 
nature as to permit 
the glazier to follow 
the lines of the draw- 
ing with great fidel- 
ity, and thus retain 
their spirit. The glass 
used is opalescent 
pot-metal, in many 
cases made especially 
for the work in hand, 
as accident never takes 
the place of design in 
American windows, 
the artist having the 
glass completely under 
his control in form, 
color and texture. 

From the forego- 
ing there can be but 
one deduction, name- 
ly, that American 
windows are the most 
artistic now made. 
They are limitless in 


color, while those of nage are circumscribed; they are very bril- 
liant and gem-like, while those of Europe are made dull by the use of 
paint and enamels; their deepest shadows are luminous, while those of 
Europe are opaque; their leads are few in number, and are so used as 
to materially help the dr: _— while those of Europe are generally 


excessive and often mar the design. 


Their perfection will be reached when there is union of beautiful 
‘a color with correct drawing, originality of design with devotional feeling. 





CARYL COLEMAN. 
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CONCERNING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


T is beyond dispute that in the treatment of the walls and ceilings 
lies much of the success or failure in the outcome of a room. If 
it be warm and bright, the room will surely be so also; while if, 
upon the other hand, the coloring be in neutral tints, afraid to say 

its say, the room will have a dingy, faded look which nothing in the fur- 
niture can recompense. 

The architect of old devoted so much time to decorating walls that 
little work was left to do for those who followed him, and ‘‘form’’ was 
everything. To-day, the builder leaves the room bare of all decora- 
tion, susceptible of any change, and open to almost any treatment. 

It may be, as is often stated, that most of us have more feeling for 
color than for form, and depend more on it for our good effects. Yet 
in the arts a perfect eye for color is much a rarer thing than judg- 
ment as to line and curve and shape. And so, having no form given to it 
by its architects, and no coloring dared by its decorators, the house 
becomes a gloomy vault of drabs and fawns and other such like tints. I 
would have color in every room, bright, strong, cheering color, that 
should make sunshine on the darkest day, warmth on the coldest, and 
cheer on the saddest. 

There are, of course, palaces in which the walls are of marble. No 
doubt, in the climate of Italy this is good, but such things are so 
unsuitable for us that it is unnecessary to describe them. Our walls 
will be either of wood or of plaster, or of the two combined. 

The excellence of wooden walls and ceilings cannot be overstated. 
There is a solidity and dignity which comes otherwise with the use of 
stone only, yet having much more of the qualities of home than this. 
Finished in natural colors, if the quality allows, age and the passing 
years can only add new beauties and bring out new charms. In many 
old houses, where the better grades of wood were not affordable, pine 
has been employed and painted many coats, until at last, all defects cov- 
ered, it has stood the test of years in triumph. Beautiful, stately back- 
grounds for furniture and pictures are these old paneled rooms, now 
sadly much disused. 

In smaller country houses, where mahogany or fine grained oak, or any 
of the better woods may not be used, a clever use of painted yellow pine 
will give a good effect, and the cost of painting, it must be remembered, 
when once accomplished in a perfect way, has not to be re-done except 
at long intervals. 

It is quite frequent, nowadays, to panel up a hall or dining-room 
some five feet from the floor, then plaster to the ceiling, which is of wood 
again. This is unexceptionable, and in a city house, where window light 
is scarce, gives frequently the opportunity for lighter effects, it being very 
clear that an all-wood room, unless painted white, requires great windows 
on two sides at least. There can be no law more certain than that which 
teaches that if one cannot afford to have a thoroughly good thing of an 
expensive kind, it is better to have a thoroughly good thing of a cheaper 
variety. So that, if one cannot have good hardwood paneling, one may 
not rightly, under any circumstance, have pine grained or painted in 
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imitation of a hardwood, but must resort to paint or plaster. The only 
exception being that plain oak may be stained either a green, a dark 
brown, or a fine, deep red, as long as it does not imitate or pretend to be 
anything else. 

Plaster, the most universal of modern wall treatments, may be in 
form, rough or sanded, or smooth. The first two are of special use in 
library, hall, and dining-room, where massive effects are striven for. 
They may be calcimined or painted in any shade, and may be properly 
used with heavy furniture and strong colors. The smooth plaster is, of 
course, frequently used, simply caleimined, and though very frail, easily 
rubbed or chipped, and not to be recommended on that account, it still 
seems often almost the only cheap way to secure the color effects desired. 


PaRLoR, OLD RoyvaLt Hovusz, MEDFORD, MAss. 
FULL PANELED WALLS 


It is usual to calcimine only in tints, and the process is commonly 
ealled ‘‘tinting’’ This is very objectionable and little better than the 
plain white walls, as the colors secured are so weak, so insipid, as to in 
no wise create a warm and pleasing effect. Besides, the bad wearing 
qualities of this process, the desperate difficulty of matching properly any 
color desired, make it exceedingly annoying. The workmen usually are 
unaccustomed to mixing strong colors, and these change so completely in 
drying that one is often driven to the verge of madness by the trouble 
and time demanded. Its cheapness is its best recommendation. More 
warmth, beauty, and apparent decorative value can be put into a room 
for two and a half dollars by a persistent and intelligent effort with 
calcimine, than for fifteen or twenty dollars otherwise expended. Over 
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this smooth plaster can be pasted or hung the various papers and stuffs 
which are to be had. It would be hard to say why the decoration of walls 
should have a fashion and one that will fluctuate from year to year, but 
it is true that papers to be secured one year are not obtainable the next, 
though they be so irreproachable as never to be excelled. It is difficult, 
therefore, to lay down any fixed rules for papers, as one must, in reason, 
buy what there is to buy. But of these there are a few general princi- 
ples which should always be allowed to sway. 

The paper on small rooms should not be too large or showy, nor on 
large rooms too neat and trivial; this must be obvious. It is not good 
decoration to use a strong pronounced design on walls upon which pic- 
tures, especially delicate pictures, such as etchings and water colors, are 
expected to hang. The wall-paper design distracts from the pictures, and 
the latter simply cut up and ruin the continuous effect of the wall design. 
The wall should be plain—of calcimine or of cartridge paper, if the hang- 
ings are of ornate figure design. 

Borders have gone to a well-merited oblivion; they never were more 
than a weak imitation of the paper, with only enough change in the 
design to confuse the eye. It is well to run the wall-paper up to the pic- 
ture moulding and let the ceiling come down to it, or to set the moulding 
up close to the ceiling, where it forms a cornice, and run the paper from 
here to the surbase or wainscoting, if there be any. Such cornices are 
very effective in adding to the symmetry of a room and in removing the 
angularity of the square corners, besides making an ostensible support 
for the ceiling. 

It is almost the universal custom to have upon the walls a designed 
paper and upon the ceiling a plain tint, usually in a lighter shade than 
that of the walls. This is so universal as to cause a cry of protest if any 
other course is suggested, and yet I have seen some excellent effects 
and dare recommend them to the world at large. 

When, as has been said, the hangings are figured and the walls nec- 
essarily are plain, it is well to use a large figured paper upon the ceiling. 
This must not be heavy in appearance, nor represent anything which, 
falling on one’s head, would be of dangerous weight, but flowers and 
leaves and fruit are things we all have witnessed hanging over us, and 
surely without unpleasant feelings at their sight. 

A dining-room with solid walls of yellow cartridge paper, upon which 
the china in its racks and shelves showed out to best effect, had fora 
ceiling a paper covered with leaves and bunches of the most alluring 
grapes. 

A bedroom with old-rose walls had for a ceiling a sprawling flower 
design, leaves and full blown roses scattered here and there, making in 
effect a veritable bower. 

It will be claimed with truth that this will bring the ceiling down— 
often one wishes to do so, the ceilings of our modern houses are generally 
too high. Surely it is not as ‘‘heavy’’ as a wooden ceiling, supported by 
beams ; and, is it not a simple revival, on a modest scale, of the frescoed 
ceilings of the great houses of the past? Much better than they, it seems 
to me, for one would rather eat or sleep in a bower of roses or an arbor 
of grapes than beneath allegorical fancies or flitting cherubs. 

It is curious to note in many old wall-papers still to be found in New 
England, what would now be called Morris designs. They have the same 
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conventional aspect and the same size and dash. Many of the ‘‘Morris’’ 
papers are more than attractive, but they usually demand larger rooms 
than they are apt to secure, and when upon the walls must have them to 
themselves— pictures hung upon them fade into awkward patches. They 
are thus truly decorative—often too much so for the completeness of the 
room and for the restfulness and repose which in all but a hall are chief 
essentials. 

One of the most curious of all wall decorations, an imitation probably 
of the tapestry idea, was that frequently to be found in old colonial 
houses in New England. The walls were completely painted with large 
landscape designs; trees, rivers, mountains, houses, and the figures of 
men and animals were reproduced, while the walls faded away at the 
ceiling into a light blue to represent the sky. Nothing could be much 


CoLiins House, DANVERS, MASs. 
Curious LANDSCAPE WALLS. 


less appropriate for house decoration, nor a worse background for fur- 
niture or pictures. This same idea is much in evidence in Italian and 
French decoration, an effort to simulate outdoors and to hide the feeling 
of being within. All pretense is of necessity bad art, and why one should 
want to pretend to be out doors on a blustering night in winter is not 
quite apparent. 

Of the various fabrics, burlap is at present most used. There can be 
no question of its effectiveness and wearing qualities, nor of the solid, 
substantial look it givesa room. Frequently for country houses its natu- 
ral color is all that may be desired, while when stained it takes a glossy 
finish which is unexceptionable. Grass cloth is another fabric which 
comes in the most beautiful colors, and which, being lighter in weight, 
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is more suitable than burlap for drawing-rooms, reception-rooms, and 
boudoirs. Both burlap and grass cloth are now made with good designs 
printed upon them. The hanging of walls with other stuffs than these is 
hardly to be recommended from the standpoint of healthfulness, with 
the exception of English chintz, which has a surface glaze, which prevents 
it from holding dust and dirt. 

The ceilings may be paneled off in squares, or broken into rectangles, 
one within the other, but all these are purely decorative effects and never 
as truly good as where the beams of an upper floor are made to be an 
ornament while actually serving a necessity of the construction. 

It cannot be overlooked that the wainscoting should be of the same 
height as some other feature of the room, a mantel or built-in bookcase, 
for example. If this is not high enough, run it to the top of the doors 
and windows ; this to the end that the wall space should have certain well- 
defined horizontal lines and be not cut up into zigzags up and down. 

Leather has also been used to decorate chimney-breasts, and even in 
the greater houses, walls and ceilings as well. Some very good effects 
are obtainable in this way, but it seems like a perversion of use, as 
leather is hardly an architectural material—neither is paper, it is true, but 
printed paper is a recognized substitute for frescoed and stenciled walls, 
sanctioned by good use and by its effectiveness at small expense. Leather 
is expensive, and the money it costs might better be spent on beautiful 
paneled woodwork. 

A wooden cornice or one of plaster at the joint of the ceiling and 
walls is frequently a great addition; the same effect is somewhat obtained 
by a ‘“‘coved’’ ceiling, which joins the walls with a gentle curve, and not 
at right angles. Here a moulding of wood or plaster is frequently run 
around the room about twelve inches from the wall. 

The subject is a very broad one, and the allowable variations quite 
infinite; but the ease with which an entire room may be absolutely 
_ ruined by bad wall treatment, makes it one that cannot be approached 
too carefully. OLIVER COLEMAN. 


~ 


THE NAVAJO BLANKET, 


HE Navajo blanket has attained a national reputation for its 
beauty of color, ingenuity of weave, and originality of design; 
and is coveted by the house decorator as one of the best room- 
hangings or backgrounds for settles, where comfort and warmth 

are the prevailing motives. It is likewise chosen as the banner garment 
by many members of the Western Indian tribes, and as a superlative 
decoration for raiment and wigwam. 

Guided, as the aboriginal weavers were, in more senses of the word 
than one, by the coloring of nature, their fabric shades were always 
simple and harmonious. They were also the ones best extracted by their 
primitive processes from vegetables, and hence least apt to vary or fade. 
These colors also bring their center design into the strongest contrast 
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with the white body of the blanket made from the bleached wools—and 
emphasize the border in red, blue and black—thus forming .a combi- 
nation by which the genuine ‘‘Navajo’’ blanket,is always known. 

In pattern, they seldom depart from the ‘‘Spanish’’ cross, which 
was impressed upon this race by the invasions of the Coronado expedi- 
tion in 1540, when the first knowledge of the white people was given to 
them. Surrounding or framing this main emblem is a Greek or geomet- 
rical design of the crudest and first principles. The contact of Mexican 
art is also shown in the zigzagging diamond of the SaltilloZerapa. No 
other special characteristics mark these pictures of the loom, unless it is 
the intricacy of stitch and closeness of texture. 

It fell to-the lot of this barbaric tribe, the Navajos, to become 
identified by their blankets, because of their settlement of a country best 








NavaJo SQUAW WEAVING BLANKET BEFORE AN INDIAN HUT. 


adapted for producing and grazing extensive flocks of goats and sheep. 
This gave to them a product of wool not only to be utilized in clothing 
their increasing race, but also furnishing, in these unique blankets, a 
medium of barter, as current as any coin among the neighboring tribes. 
Go where you will among the Western tribes of Indians, the high chief 
and the ‘‘dressy’’ squaw will be found attired or wrapped in one of 
these Navajo blankets. Stoutly will they resist all the efforts to buy, 
made by the agency trader or the intruding prospector. 

Among the Navajos there exists, in each family, at least one blanket 
weaver—generally a woman, though frequently one of the males—and 
the blanket frame, which is erected outside of the ‘“‘hogan’’ or hut, 
is part of its architecture. This frame consists of upright posts or 
rude poles, five or six feet apart and as many feet to the top from the 
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ground, with cross pieces above and below, forming a square, to which 
the warp and woof is attached. 

Kneeling or squatting in front is the patient but skilled weaver, 
showing in a surprising manner, by contrast with his exterior per- 
sonal appearance, an intelligent and artistic feeling, as evolved by his 
work—the thread of the loom responding to the deftly manipulating 
fingers with as sure a harmony as resounds from the harpist who thrums 
and picks his cluster of strings. 

The care. taken in the making of these blankets is realized when it 
is known that two or three months are given to the manufacture of many 
of them—this term applying to the old-time blanket, which is fast be- 
coming the property of the collector or the museums. 


It has been asserted that this woven blanket becomes a chart, 
which marks the events of an individual life, depicted by the spaced bars, 
squares, crosses, and triangles. Some color may be given to this idea by 
the fact that no two blankets are ever alike, and that to every action of the 
Indian may be attached a legend. Though the veracity of this chronicler 
must be doubted, it is known that for certain ceremonies especially pat- 
terned rugs or blankets are selected. 

Rank among themselves, however, is never designated by these 
wrappings, yet the richness of crosses in many of these woven specimens 
would serve as the vestments of a high priest. 

There must be rare charm in this fabric when it reconciles an alien 
savage to cling with so much tenacity to this uniform of an opposing 
race. Braves of a distant tribe, who would kill at sight a Navajo buck, 




















will fight among themselves and gamble, as for a high stake, for this 
gaudy protection against wind and water. 

This draft upon a nation for their wares, by tribes both uncivilized 
and cultivated, naturally has led to the debasement of the industry, so 
that nowadays the families of weavers are so ‘‘hard at it,’’ making blankets 
for commercial purposes, from imported wools of aniline dye and of 
varied hues, that it has been charged that they are machine-made, so 
numerous have they become. From the frontier stations, they are dis- 
tributed to the curio and Indian relic stores of Niagara Falls, and the 
hotel halls of the various Eastern and Californian watering-places. 

As an evidence of the scarcity of the original blankets, it may be 
cited that at an exhibit, within the year, of something like one thou- 
sand pieces, in one of the largest stores of New York City, there were 
but a half dozen of the ‘‘pure quill;’’ all of the rest were of Germantown 
wool, thick in weave, and heterogeneous in design. 

Blankets in choicest patterns are found enshrouding the dead, they 
believing that the flight to the Happy Hunting Ground is enhanced by 
the richness of the wrapping. 

The Zuni, upon the peak of his pueblo, is folded in the black and 
white barred weavings of his hostile neighbor. In the morning prayer 
and cry to the rising sun, or in the supplication for the coming of Mon- 
tezuma, he forms against the reddish-brown hue of the adobe wall, and 
the higher and wider field of the cerulean sky, a most picturesque figure. 

Atadance of the Crow Indians, those about the sacred tom-tom 
are enveloped in these weavings of a warring tribe, as though to gain 
inspiration for the vehemence of their music. Even the snake dancers 
of the Mokis depend upon these blankets to form their charmed squares, 
for when spread upon the ground, it is upon them that they cast the 
worshiped serpents. The Sun dancers of the Shoshones and Arapa- 
hoes carpet their sacred circles and enclosures with these woolen 
blankets. And in our country are a race of bachelors giving recognition 
and significance to these Navajo weavings in the arrangement of their 
apartments and ‘‘lodges.’ WALTER CHANNING WYMAN. 
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THE HOUSES OF VARIOUS NATIONS— 
SWITZERLAND. 


N looking for characteristic and national types of architecture, it is 
hopeless to search the cities and larger towns, or to examine the 
houses of the rich and progressive. Only in the rural districts, 
among the conservative sons of the soil, may one hope to discover 

a truly original conception of house building or house decorating. Here, 
untouched by the modern universality of knowledge, the spread of which 
makes the Japanese Emperor model his clothes upon those of the Prince 
of Wales, are to be found ideas so simple and so elemental as to make in 
every case a type absolutely distinct. 

Like all vital styles of architecture, the Swiss chalet is a logical out- 
growth of conditions which nature has forced upon the inhabitants of a 
certain district. Where the rains are excessive and of long duration, it is 
natural to look for steep and high roofs and overhanging eaves, the better 
to shed the water and protect the building; if, on the other hand, severe 
cold is more to be looked for, one is not surprised to find a low, flat 
roof designed to retain the snow, and thus to blanket the house nestling 
beneath the drift. Such conditions as these the Swiss have met in just 
this manner, and in doing so have developed an architecture all their own. 

Aside from its picturesqueness, the value to us of the chalet type of 
house is that it is a house of wood. All the construction depends upon 
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CHALET DE FISCHENTHAL. 
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wood, and all the decorative effects are obtained by carving, oiling, 
painting, and otherwise decorating this material. In América, wooden 
houses are almost exclusively used in all but the urban communities, 
and as many of them are falsely planned, after models created for use in 
stone alone, they are generally far from pleasing. It cannot be pointed 
out too early that the chalet owes its beauty and picturesque qualities 
almost entirely to its perfect adaptability to its surroundings. The wild 
and rugged scenery, the snow-clad mountain-tops and whirling torrents, 
form a proper setting for these buildings. How ridiculous and out of 
place one would appear if located upon a sand-dune on Long Island, or 
upon the fertile bank of a western river, has only to be imagined. In 





INTERIOR OF THE CHALET AT MONTBOVON. 


the higher hill towns of California and Colorado, amidst scenery almost 
as impressive as that of Switzerland itself, they would be quite irreproach- 
able. But even where no bodily transposition can be effected, there are so 
many attractive features and so many suggestive ideas in the handling 
of the woodwork, both inside and outside, as to make it more than inter- 
esting to examine them critically. 

The illustrations are taken from a collection published in The Archi- 
tectural Record, and well indicate the chief merits of the style. Too 
strong a warning, however, cannot be given against the pitfalls of the 
carved woodwork. The Swiss are famous carvers, and the wood, where 
decorated, is done by hand, and in the most exceptional manner. Any 
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INTERIOR OF THE HANZ CHALET. 


literal application of such exterior effects in this country would be sure 
to be machine made, and immediately degenerate into the most virulent 
form of ‘‘gingerbread work.’’ 

What is best for America in the chalet style is the frankness with 
which the construction has been acknowledged, by leaving exposed the 
beams and posts, the beauty of the coloring which is obtained by oiling 
the natural wood and not by hiding it behind a coat of paint, and by the 
more than charming window arrangement. 

Internally, the same free use of wood makes, in many eases, no plas- 
ter visible at all. This would save many a weary struggle with paper- 
hangers and caleiminers, and could be made one of the most charming 
features of an American house. There are few countries in which the 
varieties of beautiful woods, obtainable at moderate prices, are greater 
than in the United States, and the amount of money spent each year in 
the filthy cities, or at longer intervals in cleaner localities, in repaper- 
ing or redecorating the walls and ceilings, would make, in a very short 
time, such an all-wood treatment by far the most economical one. 

Variety would be lacking, it will be hinted. The thirst for variety 
is the curse of the land. To it are ascribable artistic breaches innumer- 
able, nor is it so very certain but that the wish for change is an uncon- 
scious dissatisfaction with one’s imperfect surroundings. Surely, if the 
most of us had our rooms ceiled in wood which each year took on new 
depths of color and subdued luster, and grew more and more as time 
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HALL IN A MODERN CHALET. 


rolled on to be the concrete embodiment of all that home means to us, 
surely we would grow to love the very sameness of their aspect, and 
fight any proposed change to the bitter end. 

The unfurnished hallway of a modern chalet has to it many possi- 
bilities. Its simplicity is so chaste as to bespeak no terrifying outlay, and 
the windows, the stairway and gallery overhead are all susceptible of direct 
transposition to our modern uses. In another of the interiors, one sees 
how the treatment of the wood is made to answer all purposes of wall 
decoration, and to make quite unnecessary any outlay for pictures or 
other accessories—this is the truest principle of household art. In the 
third interior, plaster has been used, but quite subserviently to the wood; 
the floor, the beams in the ceiling, the heavy cornice, the built-in side- 
board, all are made to be the dominant features, and to leave the little 
plaster showing, of small moment. The treatment of the door panels is 
also quite noteworthy. 

The Swiss furniture carries the same architectural ideas to logical 
conclusions, and harmonizes marvelously with the houses for which it is 
designed. The carving on the chairs and tables makes of them almost 
“objects de vertu’’ at times. There are probably no people in the world 
so skillful at carving as these mountaineers, and it is not surprising that, 
through the long winter days and nights, when their sheltering chalet 
may be buried almost out of sight in the drifts, and no outside work can, 
by any chance, be attempted, resort should be had to the carving of 
whatever comes first to hand. So it is that the chairs and stools, the 
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CHALET DE FISCHENTAL. 


cooking utensils, the clocks, the beams and posts of the rooms, and every 
available scrap of woodwork are cut and carved, often in the most skillful 
manner imaginable. 

Another feature of the shut-in life of the people is the cultivation 
indoors of plants and flowers—a charming, if somewhat pathetic effort 
to have growing, budding life at hand, be the elements without what they 
may. This phase is well illustrated in some of the exteriors in which 
potted plants, easily taken within for shelter are to be seen upon every 
window-sill as if to make the most of the spring air, notably, in the chalet 
at Iseltwaldt. This is a very fair type of the flat-roofed chalet, the great 
open balcony close under the roof being especially noticeable. 

The smaller types of chalets are seen to be very much the same in 
general outlines as the greater, and all are provided with upper galleries 
nestling under the all-protecting roof projection. Here, again, is the 
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ND-WHITE NEEDLEWORK. 
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two or three shades of blue in the indigo tub that always stood in the 
chimney corner. Then she, or a more skillful friend, drew on the linen, 
with a bit of black lead or charcoal, a design, making it up as she went 
along, very likely. This she filled in with loving patience in queer fanci- 
ful stitches. Both material and workmanship were so honest that chil- 
dren and grandchildren used the hangings, and pieces, sometimes one 
hundred and fifty years old, are still preserved. 

Little skirts of homespun linen or wool for the first-born child were 
adorned with quaint figures. Each succeeding child in the family wore 
the skirt. One such, marked “‘L. L.’”’ (‘‘L. L.’’ was born in 1753), has 
seen service within ten years, and is still in good condition, the blue vine 
unfaded. Deerfield’s memorial hall is a storehouse of such relics. Many 
old houses contain half-forgotten pockets, bags, or pieces of curtains, 
beyond their days of usefulness, perhaps, but valuable as records. 

The designs are exceedingly interesting. The family likeness 
between patterns used in widely separated country towns which could 
have had little or no communication is so strongly marked as to form a 
distinct ‘‘school’’ of design, yet the individuality of each worker is as 
clearly shown. The rich, solid work that Keturah Baldwin, of Dorset, 
Vt., did one hundred and twenty-five years ago, is akin to the lighter 
gracefully curving patterns that Sarah Snell, of Salem (fifth from John 
Alden and grandmother of William Cullen Bryant), was working at the 
same time, but the two coverlets are as unlike as the two women prob- 
ably were. Entirely different from either are the sprigs Lucy Lane, of 
Littleton, worked in 1760 or thereabout, but all are distinctly colonial. 

The designs were evidently drawn directly on the linen. This called 
for a firm decided stroke, and established several characteristics of the 
drawing — a flowing line, the absence of exact geometrical proportions, and 
an infinite play of fancy. The whole design is balanced, but rarely sym- 
metrical, and an element is seldom exactly repeated. The figures often 
show an Oriental origin, and were probably suggested by figures on 
Eastern shawls and stuffs which were brought home by sea-captains and 
distributed through the colonies. Other figures are far-off imitations of 
leaves and flowers, and many a ‘“‘blue-and-white flower’’ and figure was 
evolved from the active brain of the designer. All these seemingly incon- 
gruous elements were combined and treated with true New England 
directness and fearlessness, sometimes with charming naiveté, often with 
a vigor and perception of decorative needs which would seem impossible 
to untrained minds and hands. 

This work fell out of fashion with spinning-wheels, looms and indigo 
tubs. A few years ago, several women happening across pieces of it 
here and there, were struck not only by its quaintness, but by its real 
decorative value, its harmonious color, and its delightful unconvention- 
ality. A little search brought more and more treasures to light. They 
began to copy some of the designs for their own pleasure, and to col- 
lect patterns. When the drawing was crude or faulty, they sometimes 
altered the curves a little, but were careful to retain the spirit of the 
original. Other women saw their work and became interested, and 
wished to possess some like it. 

Finally, Miss Margaret Whiting and Miss Ellen Miller, of Deerfield, 
conceived the idea of adapting the designs to articles of modern use and 
forming a school of embroidery, a sort of village industry—somewhat 
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the simple home-made dyes that produced the soft reds, yellows, greens, 
and browns that are seen on old rugs and samplers. Nearly all the 
work done is in blue and white. Occasionally, something is developed 
in colors to accord with an old set of china to be used with it. 

The design is traced by hand on each piece of linen, giving a chance 
for endless variation. Even if the outline of two pieces is the same, it is 
possible to so vary the filling stitches as to produce entirely different 
effects. The brain and the hand, the designer and the sewer, work with 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

This method gives each article a personal character of its own, but 
necessarily precludes rapid results. The society is never ahead of its 
orders. New workers are being added to the ranks. The leaders feel 
a modest confidence that the aim of the Blue and White Society toward 
both art and industry is right, and look hopefully for continued success. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN GUEST-ROOMS. 


“\HE regular living-rooms of the family gradually assume the char- 
acteristic tastes of their oceupants. The guest-chamber often 
lacks expression. Can it be made to bespeak more than a com- 
fortable hospitality? 

I have in mind certain distinctive guest-rooms that have been evolved 
from novel ideas of the owners; these remain with a fixed impression of 
unique taste amidst other commonplace attempts at furnishing. 

A householder who had graduated from Harvard, and counted most 
of his visiting friends among college men, fitted up a guest-room with 








A BEepRooM, MEIGS House, REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA. 
class trophies. The floor was carpeted with the crimson of Cambridge; 
the draperies were of the same shade. Photographs of the athletic teams 
and college buildings were framed in groups and hung upon the walls, 
and a row of steins stood on a narrow shelf over the entrance door. 


This interior could not fail to bring up a score of recollections, and was 
full of suggestion. 

Some furniture heirlooms were the motif for making an eighteenth cen- 
tury guest-chamber. The four-post bedstead with its ancient tester was 
draped with fresh chintz. Old brass fire-dogs stood in the low chimney- 
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place. Glass knobs were refitted to the doors and dressing bureau, and a 
copy of General Washington’s mirror hung over a chest of drawers. 

In contrast to this room was a bride’s arrangement of a chamber for 
her girl friends to occupy. Blue forget-me-nots were painted upon the 
toilet set and on the small china belongings of the dressing-table. A 
dimity spread for the white iron bedstead was stamped in permanent 
colors, with a border of forget-me-nots. The same flower was repeated 
in delicate embroidery on a small screen and table-scarf. The walls were 
papered with a blue-and-white printed design, with a plain frieze and 
ceiling of the color of the green leaves. White muslin draperies were 
tied back with light blue and green ribbons. 

A guest-room in a summer cottage conveyed a sense of rural peace in 
its quiet furnishings of sage green and yellow. The furniture was of 
curly birch, the trim of yellow pine, varnished and rubbed down. The 
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wall-paper was a sage green ingrain, with a frieze of yellow Scotch roses 
powdered upon a green background. India silk draperies of sage green 
and light yellow hung in straight folds from the top of the window to the 
sill. A roomy, sleepy-hollow chair was upholstered in green and yellow 
eretonne, and cushions of the same were tied to a wicker lounge. The 
lines credited to Charles X. were painted upon the long, narrow panel 
above the mantel board, and faced the bed: 


Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 
Thy soul is safe, thy bodye sure; 


ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
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-ALLE AND HIS SCHOOL. 
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finely cut and grouped in natural attitudes, and are made in bright and 
gay colors. The ground of this panel is yellowy-brown, with a slight 
rose tint. The purpose of this piece of furniture is not lost to sight, and 
its form, though light, is graceful, as well as very useful; a big drawer 
is constructed over the panel, and the three étagéres with glass fronts are 
to hold knickknacks or plate. Pretty carved designs ornament the 
sides and give them a light appearance, while all the back of the side- 
board is inlaid in many colors, giving a good effect and altogether 
natural appearance. This kind of furniture, with its quasi-rusticity, 
cleverly combined with refinement, is very naturally intended for the din- 
ing-room of a country house. Nature, which is for M. Majorelle also 
almost the only source of inspiration, not only furnishes him with designs 
for his marquetry and the shades of his woods, but also supplies him 
occasionally with the very form of the piece which he is carving, as 
well as the motive of the principal ornaments on it; thus it is that the 
‘‘leaf’’ gives the entire contour to one of his pieces of furniture, as well 
as suggesting the details of the decoration upon it. 

It is, thanks to this new return to Nature, that the work of the artists 
of Nancy is so simple and so easy to understand, although the execu- 
tion and materials used in it are often rare and complicated. The 
variety in the methods and processes of these artists is great, since, 
following the example of the Japanese, they can always return ceaselessly 
to the infinite source of their designs, Nature itself. 

Gallé’s glass is much better known in this country than his wood- 
work. It is impossible to obtain any adequate idea of it from an illus- 
tration ; but it combines, in a marked degree, medieeval spirit with modern 
progressiveness of execution. The shapes are always crude, and sugges- 
tive of the most primitive methods, though in their production and 
finish, electricity and all the help that modern chemistry can give have 
been employed. 

The glass is extremely heavy, often a quarter to three-eighths of an 
inch thick, and the coloring superb. Cut upon the surface of these 
crude, heavy pieces, are graceful water flowers, suggesting Japan most 
forcibly. The color shading is also similar to that employed by Kozan 
and other Japanese masters. Beginning at the base ina dark red, it 
gradually runs out toa milky white at the rim, in one example, while 
the swaying flag in a light rose color is carved and fashioned as in a 
cameo, the thickness of the vessel allowing for the use of high relief. 

Some small pieces have been overlaid with silver by an electrical 
process, and then etched with acids and carved upon the wheel, until no 
one can well imagine just how it has all come about. 

The color schemes are always restrained ; there is nothing gaudy about 
them, though the colors are far from pale, being rich and often luminous. 

Altogether, the shapes, the execution, and the decorations are in their 
way unsurpassed, and the glass forms a distinct product, unlike any- 
thing ever seen before it, though now imitated, as is inevitable, by other 
artisans. 
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bric-a-brac will come as a great surprise to many a philistine. Mr. 
Dana’s collection has been recently sold in New York, and attracted 
widespread attention, not only from the rarity and great value of many 
of the pieces, but quite as much, no doubt, by reason of the great per- 
sonal interest in its owner. 


UITE unique in their way are the articles of Bosnian manufacture, 
O lately introduced into America. These are in the form of vases, 
pipes, coffee-pots, and a great variety of other articles, many of 
which lose much of their character from their very obvious origin in an 
effort to supply the demand of a civilized community. The articles are 
made of steel, wood, or copper, upon which the intricate design has been 
inlaid in gold and silver. The design having been first traced upon the 
object, a narrow groove is cut in the steel or wood, and into this the gold 
or silver strip is inserted and then beaten down. By this slow and 
laborious process the lace-like design is built up in a manner only possi- 
ble in a country where the hurry of machinery is undreamed of. 


HE first annual exhibition of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Associa- 
tion opened at the Art Institute on March 21st, and will continue 
until Saturday, April 9th. It has been exceedingly encouraging to 

the promoters of the association, as well as to every one interested in the 
growth of the art movement in the West, that so many and such varied 
forms of crafts work should be represented in this first attempt to bring 
them together. In fact, it has been a surprise to every one how many 
people have been quietly working, almost in secret, at the various handi- 
crafts, until the formation of the society has brought them to the light. 
The exhibition, being held in conjunction with that of the Architectural 
Club, covers the entire range of house building and decorating, and is 
one of great interest. 


NEW form of wall-paper that has noteworthy features has been pro- 
A’ duced within the year. In this the paper stock is heavy and stiff, 
so as to retain the impression given it by the rolls through which 
it is passed. The paper has embossed upon it a small conventional 
design, sometimes a stripe, and in another form it is given a crinkled 
appearance, something like crépe. The latter form does not sound 
attractive, though both are really very good. They allow for the use of 
gold colors, and the consequent much-desired background for pictures, 
without the severity of a solid wall, to which some people object, though, 
perhaps, without warrant. The paper is made in good, strong colors 
which, when softened by the broken surface of the embossed design, 
gives the effect almost of a textile, without, however, having its dust- 
catching propensity. 
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ORRESPONDENCE. 


1 jue stions will be printed in this department as are considered 
on, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

: olving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
g doors and windows. 
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looks well painted to harmonize with the walls. The hearths would bet- 
ter be left plain unless made entirely of tile. A row of tiles across the 
top of the fireplace or around it would add much to the color of the fire- 
place. It is reeommended to do away entirely with the second door; the 
room would not appear balanced with the bookcase so close to the door. 


I have plans drawn for the purpose of building a summer cottage at a 
little lake a few miles from this city. The cottage will face the lake to the 
west. The ground is about two feet higher than the water, covered with beau- 
tiful beech, maple and other forest trees. The building will be 18 by 26 feet, 
two stories high, with attic, the side of the same facing the lake. A porch twelve 
feet wide and twenty-six feet long will be built upon the side of the building 
facing the lake. The entrance will be about the middle of the side of the 
building into a small hall, say five feet long, at the end of which the stairs 
ascend straight into the second story, and at the right and left sides of the 
hall will be doors, entering to the left into the kitchen and to the right 
into the main living-room. All of the rooms in the cottage will be left in 
the rough excepting the main living-room, which will be 13 by 18 feet in 
dimensions. This, according to the contract, will be ceiled, sides and ceiling, 
with best Georgia pine. In the center of the eighteen-foot outside wall of this 
room will be a large, red brick fireplace. Can you suggest an inexpensive 
finish for the inside of this room, or other things in the way of furniture, 
colored varnish or other matter that would aid to its attractiveness? Would 
you finish it in natural-wood finish or in colors? If so, what, and how? 
What color would be proper to paint the outside and also to trim with? 

|? eS 

The cottage would look well stained outside a rich nut brown with 
ivory-white trim. Such a house among the green foliage of the forest 
trees would be charming. Inside the same idea carried out in paler 
shades ought to be equally attractive. The woodwork of the living-room 
and little hall might be stained a soft golden brown, something like the 
brown of hazel-nuts. Let the hangings be green, as well as the cushions 
and table cover. There is a coarse green linen now made, which, bor- 
dered with a strip of gay cretonne in a rose pattern, if possible, would 
be more than attractive with the brown woodwork. For such a room 
a large, firm table is a necessity, and over it let the cover described hang 
down about twelve or fifteen inches on a side. A wooden settle in the 
same brown stain might stand at right angles to the fireplace. There 
should be plenty of comfortable chairs; nothing could be much better 
for such an outing house, if the designs are carefully chosen, than the 
simpler form of rattan armchairs, or, better, the round-seated and square- 
armed split bamboo variety from Ceylon. These can be used in their 
natural color, or painted a brown or green, to harmonize with either the 
walls or the green hangings. With proper scarlet cushions, nothing 
could be more appropriate or comfortable. If a couch is needed, a very 
quaint and comfortable one can be made of the same stained pine; its 
width and length being made ample to suit the room. The back is made 
of strips of wood about one and one-half inches wide, forming bars. The 
seat is either solid or caned, and carries a square mattress. At the back 
there are two or three square mattress-like cushions, tied to the bars with 
cotton tape. This is a useful and suitable piece of furniture for such 
a room. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


N account of the rapid increase in circulation of THE HovusE 
BEAUTIFUL during the past two months, such a great number 
of young architects who desire to compete have only just heard 
of the prizes offered, that it has seemed advisable to extend the 

time until June 1, 1898. It has also seemed proper to change the 
terms of the rules so that all drawings accepted and printed will be paid 
for. A great many inquiries have been made regarding further limita- 
tions in regard to the contest. It is not desired to so hedge about the 
competition with regulations as to preclude perfect freedom in the indi- 
vidual architect. It is desired to allow great liberty in deciding upon 
the size, shape, and material of the house submitted, so that they may 
the better exercise original inventiveness in producing the best house 
and the most effective within the sum stated—three thousand dollars. 
It is hoped that some young men will have ideas of unique quality 
which they have thus far been unable to impress upon a willing client, 
and that in this way may be obtained a number of extremely interesting 
plans. The house must be habitable for a small, modern, and civilized 
family, of course. There should be provided three bedrooms, a kitchen, 
and one or more rooms besides. That is a living-room, hall, and dining- 
room, either in one, or combined in any way that would seem practical 
and attractive, this is one of the points particularly not to be limited. 
If it is for a country place, the architect must state so; if for a narrow 
city lot, he must not neglect to make it clear. It is possible that the 
most unconventional and yet thoroughly practicable treatment of a 


twenty-five foot city lot is yet to be discovered. It is just such points 
as these that the competition is expected to develop, and such as these 
that would be utterly lost should the regulations state the size, frontage, 
material, number of rooms, and other questions asked by many. 


Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., publishers of THE House BEAUTIFUL, 
offer three prizes for the three best designs for a cottage, submitted on 
or before June 1, 1898. 

First PrizE.—Fifty Dollars. 

SECOND PrizE.— Thirty Dollars. 

THIRD PRIZE [Twenty Dollars. 

Conditions: There will be three drawings, two sketch plans, and a 
line perspective; all treated in an ornamental manner. 

The house to cost not over three thousand dollars. 

The ornamental features must not be given prominence at the expense 
of the practical. Especial attention will be given, in awarding the prize, 
to the convenience and originality of the plan. 

All drawings submitted which are commendable will be published 
with ‘‘honorable mention’’ of the designer, and will be paid for at 
regular rates. 

Drawings must be on a one-eighth scale, on white card-board, black 
and white only. 

On the lower right hand corner of each sketch the competitor will 
place a key word. This same word he will inclose in a blank envelope, 
containing his name and address. On the outside of the envelope write 
‘¢ Cottage Competition.’’ 





